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*EDITORIAL « 


nt Ht nee secant ae hed sad a nd ee ty eae a ee ae Ae ed Meme ened me med ed on 


Let’s Go Canada 


Much has been written and spoken in recent weeks and months urging 
the Canadian government to “give a lead” to the people in connection with 
the war effort. Much blame has been laid on the government for the lack 
of enthusiasm in this connection and the criticism may be justified, we would- 
n't know. What we do know is this. Governments, or at least democratic 








governments don't lead, they follow public opinion — and if anyone is 
to blame for what appears to be a lack of enthusiasm in connection with this 
war it is YOU and I, not the government. Instead of waiting to be told, it’s 
you and I who should do the telling. Most of us are sick and tired of the 
pussyfooting that has been and is going on and in many places, we want action 
and more action. We are not afraid of sacrifice, at least most of us are not, 
so long as that sacrifice is necessary in the conduct of the war and if the 
sacrifices have not gone far enough to suit most of us it is our own fault, 
not the fault of the government. We have not “given a lead” to the govern- 
ment and as a result the government is not going fast enough to suit a lot 
of us. Then, let's change the situation. Let us, for a change, tell the gov- 
ernment what we want. First of all, in the early days of the war, we were 
told consistently that this would be a long war, that the powers that be had 
planned it so. And, it seems they were right. They probably know more 
about it than we do at that, but circumstances change and the war has been 
long enough now. We have been told not to underestimate the strength of 
the enemy, that he is still strong and that it will take a long time to beat him 
We know nothing of military strategy but we have been told that we possess 
some glimmering of intelligence and it would seem to us that morale is 
one of the things that we lack. Morale in the sense that we feel in our very 
bones that we are better than the enemy, that we want to get in there and lick 
hell out of him and we know we can do it. We are sick to death of these 
strategic withdrawals which to our minds are nothing but retreats, we are 
sick of being told that the enemy has superior numbers and equipment and 
then in the next breath that the United Nations have a preponderance in 
man power and that we shall shortly pass him in production of war materials 
Let’s do something now. We are told that shortage of equipment and 
shipping prevents an invasion of Europe to open up a second front in order 
to help Russia. If that is so let's do something about it, even if it means 
that every last one of us is compelled to do several hours per week in ship- 
yards or munition plants or aeroplane factories apart from our regular job. 
We are prepared to do such things if necessary. Let’s tell the various war 
boards in Ottawa that we are prepared to accept restrictions on our liberty 
so long as they mean something to the war effort, but that we see no sense 
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in some of the petty-fogging rulings that come up from time to time and that 
do not generate any enthusiasm for the war effort. Let’s tell them that we 
want more military bands, that we are not fighting Hitler and Goering and 
Goebbels and Mussolini and Hirohito but the whole German, Italian and 
Japanese people. Let's stop looking at this war as a three ring circus to 
which we have paid for a seat in the grandstand or of fighting our enemies 
as though the war were an exhibition boxing bout in which we shake hands 
with the enemy at the start of the bout and at the finish. We want no truck 
with people who make war as a matter of course and who are responsible 
for the chaos that exists, either now or after the war. Let’s lick them good 
and plenty and after it is over let’s make a better world than we have ever 
known, but don’t let us make the mistake of urging Germans and Italians 
and Japs to make their homes in this or any other country. They have shown 
they are not fit to live with decent, law abiding people, so let’s keep them 
where they belong if there are any left, and it might not be a bad idea to 
make sure there are few if any left. Let's bomb the German and Italian and 
Japanese cities and if women and children are killed, what of it? Didn't 
thousands of British women and children die in the Battle of Britain and 
since? Let's stop pulling punches and go all out both on the home front and 
In the front line. Let's stop being passive and become MAD, REAL FIGHT- 
ING MAD, AND LET’S GO CANADA. 


Across the Secretary's Desk 


We are now at the end of another season and despite the many diffi- 
culties encountered, we can say it has been a good one. Extra work necessi- 
tating long hours of overtime has made it difficult for many members to 
attend meetings consistently, and yet the attendances did not fall down 
unduly, taking the season through. 

Next season there will be further difficulties, especially in chapters where 
the membership is more or less scattered. Gasolene rationing will make it 
difficult for many to attend but much thought has already been given to this 
problem. 

The extreme difficulty of providing really good speakers is another 
thing to be faced, but here again something will be done to ease the situation. 

As a matter of fact there are already several suggestions made to counter- 
act these difficulties and when next September rolls around we anticipate 
another great season. 

One thing stands out and that is that the Society is in the strongest 
position in its history, and that is something. 

Most of the chapters will wind up the season by the end of this month. 

Hamilton has a meeting on the 29th, Niagara on the 24th, and Windsor 
on the 30th. Ottawa wound up on the 20th and Kitchener on the 16th, while 
Toronto had for its wind-up a Dinner Dance which they tell me was a honey. 

The Annual Meeting will soon roll around, this time in Toronto, and 
it should be another great affair with a large attendance and much to talk 
about. 
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If you live anywhere near Toronto, you had better be in attendance on 
that occasion. 

While arrangements are far from completed it promises to be another 
highlight in the history of the Scciety. 

There is just one other thing to be mentioned before this corner closes 
for this issue, and that is although our season is just about ended, that does 
not prevent new applications for membership. 

These are always welcome and members are asked to bear this in mind 
and to start in right now in an effort to boost the membership. 


R.D. 


Literature Received 


Scheduling Shipments Under Priority Regulations. 

N.A.C.A., April 1. 

Subcontracting Expands the Internal Audit Program. 

N.A.C.A., April 1. 

While the two articles listed above are widely different, they both 
concein war production and should be most interesting to all Industrial 
Accountants, especially those engaged in war work. 

Cotton Gin Profit Charts. 
N.A.C.A., April 15. 

While the article may not be of real interest to many members, it 
nevertheless does contain material which should be of interest to those 
interested in profit charts in any industry. 

Time Records, Time Sheets and Costing Systems for Public Accountants’ 
Offices. 
The Accountants’ Journal, January. 

An article of real interest to those engaged in the Public Accounting 
field. 

Milk Distributing Costs. 

Federal Accountant, February. 

A short but interesting and informative article which is of interest 
chiefly to those engaged in the Milk Distribution business. 

Visible Cards and Administration. 
Federal Accountant, February. 

A short article, but one of real interest to all Accountants and 

especially to those charged with authority in administration. 
Valuation of Inventories — A Study with Additional Observations. 
Can. Chartered Accountant, February. 

Here is a study by three competent authorities with observations by 

another of a subject which is always of interest to Accountants. 
Overhead Cost — Functional Collection and Product Incidence. 
Cost Accountant, January-March. 

A most interesting paper which deals with the true incidence of 
direct expense on products. It is most complete with numerous charts 
and is an article which should be widely read. 
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New Members 


Montreal Chapter. 
J. A. Blouin, Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Ltd., Montreal. 


Toronto Chapter. 
John Farrer Jr., Dart Union Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


Hamilton Chapter. 
G. M. Ogilvie, Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., Brantford. 
Miss Marion E. Servos, Tuckett Tobacco Co. Ltd., Hamilton. 


Ottawa Chapter. 
C. W. Kindree, Denison and Armstrong, Ottawa. 


Windsor Chapter. 
George McTavish, Kelsey Wheel Co. Ltd., Windsor. 


Niagara Chapter. 
G. Oates, Ontario Construction Co. Ltd., St. Catharines. 


Standard Costs in the Clothing Industry 
By ALFRED P. FOGERTY, M.Com., A.R.A.N.Z., A.A.LS. 


Reprinted from The Chartered Accountant in Australia 


In view of the rapidly developing interest in cost accounting generally 
and in standard costs in particular, it is proposed here briefly to outline the 
beckground to a system of standard costs designed specially to meet the 
requirements of clothing manufacturers, and then to describe the compilation 


and verification of the standard cost sheets. 
A.—Background to Standard Costs 


Basis of Standard Costs.—The whole subject of standard costs is to pro- 
vide, in the case of a standardized product being produced under mass- 
production conditions, accurate cost sheets for articles in advance of the 
period during which it is proposed they should be manufactured. By means 
of standard costs an attempt is made to forecast the future. 

At the outset of a year, therefore, a detailed budget must be most care- 
fully prepared having regard to its fundamental effect on each cost sheet 
and the undesirability of revision after the experience of the first few months 
of the year. The following constitute the main items which have to be fore- 
casted :-— 

(1) A basis must be laid down for the calculation of a standard material 
price for the coming year in respect of each item of raw material used in 
the course of manufacture. The actual landed costs of materials into the 
store over the year will vary due to a multiplicity of causes. The object is 
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to arrive at a figure which will be equal to the average of all the landed 
costs of a material weighted by the respective qualities received. The stand- 
ard material price sums to forecast and take into account both trends and 
which are received during the year. The most satisfactory way is to lay down 
a basis of calculation in respect of different classes of goods. For instance, 
an acceptable grouping would be—-plain cotton piecegoods, combinations of 
cotton and artificial silk piecegoods, metal fittings, rubber goods, laces, and 
so on. Constant reference to oversea publications giving world cotton prices 
and information as to factors affecting supply and demand in the near future 
will keep the cost accountant au fait with conditions and provide for him an 
accurate basis on which to forecast future movements in the prices of his 
own cotton materials. It, for example, it is expected that prices as a whole 
will rise ten per cent. in gradual increases during the next twelve months, 
then the basis of calculation of the standard material prices for cotton mater- 
it the beginning of the year plus five per cent. 


ials will be the landed cost at 
Slight individual variations within a group will tend to balance out. Stand- 


ard material prices within a group would only be altered if it became obvious 
from experience that the basis of calculation was incorrect having regard to 


the group as a whole. 

(2) An estimate must be made of the total number of direct labor hours 
to be worked during the coming year. This will involve estimates of the 
number of staff to be employed, the amount of overtime that will be worked, 
the amount of short time due to sickness or other causes and the exact number 


of working days in the year. Past experience will be of inestimable help in 


formulating these estimates. 

(3) The direct labor rate must then be forecast for the year. Once 
again the past year’s experience will be of considerable assistance, but great 
care should be taken to see that only the wages of operatives are used for 
the computation. Careful thought must be given to the possibility of an 
increase in award wages, and other factors likely to produce an increase in 
the hourly rate. Any marked trend in the average age of employees would 
be of substantial importance in this connection. 

(4) The factory overhead and general overhead rates can best be calcu- 
lated from the main financial budget showing the anticipated position which 
will result from the year's trading; this will show the amounts allocated for 


» to make up factory and general over- 


the various items of expense which gi 
head. The factory overhead rate should be fixed at so much per hour on the 
basis of the estimated number of direct labor hours to be worked during the 
The estimated general overhead should be worked out as a percentage 

The component parts of factory cost are 


The value of the two latter items 


year. 
of the estimated total factory cost. 
materials, labor and factory overhead. 
will be ascertained if the hourly rates are multiplied by the budgeted direct 


labor hours. The value of materials to be used can be obtained by taking 


the usual material content percentage of the estimated value of production. 
Once this budget has been completed and the various rates all fixed, 


attention can be focused on the actual costing procedure. But at this juncture, 
too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of drawing up an accurate 
budget. If expenses are underestimated or rates cut too fine, the standard 
costs of garments may be below actual cost, so that the profit earned will not 
be as great as was expected. Under normal conditions this might not matter 
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very much, since as soon as he continuous check picked up numbers under- 
costed and therefore under-priced, the price could be raised slightly to rectify 
the matter. With the present system of price control, however, an increase 
in price is a matter which is no longer left for the manufacturer himself to 
decide. The only alternative way if he is not willing to approach the Tribun- 
al for authority to increase the price of a number, is to carry it, although 
the percentage of net profit is less than standard. Among fashion garments, 
of course, it is an easy matter to drop a ‘fine’ garment from the range, and 
replace it with a slightly different garment more profitably priced. The 
implications arising from budgeting too finely can thus be appreciated. On 
the other hand, to budget conservatively and produce an overstatement of 
standard cost may have an equally serious effect if the market is very com- 
petitive. 

Time and Motion Study.—A full use of time and motion study implies 
complete specialization of function among the operatives and a standardiza- 
tion of the process of production or sequence of operations. Its main object 
is to ascertain what may reasonably be expected of operatives performing 
the different operations in the course of production. Then by analyzing a 
new garment into the various steps which will be required to be performed 
an accurate forecast can be made of the labor hours required to produce a 
new garment before that garment is ever put into standardized production. 

When making a time study, extreme care should be taken to ensure that 
normal conditions of work are prevailing. Some of the more important pre- 
cautions to be taken are these :— 

(1) If possible the operative should not be allowed to know that a time 

study is being taken, since the psychological reaction is always to 
speed up production. 


ho 
~— 


(2) Since in most instances this is impossible, the operative should be 

impressed that she is only to work at her normal rhythm rate. 

(3) As a safeguard against her speeding up output, the time taken to 
perform the operation should be taken over a considerable number 
of consecutive performances. This is an easy matter if one of the 
triple stock watch devices is used. If the operative exerts herself 
unduly during the study, it is likely that the time taken to perform 
the operation towards the latter end of the study will increase. 

(4) The time of the day and the day of the week are other points to 
be considered in making a time study. A Friday would be a bad 
day since factory statistics show that production is always lower on 
a Friday due to exhaustion on the part of operatives. Similarly 
statistics also indicate that productive capacity is below normal early 
in the morning or late in the afternoon. 


(5) Regard should also be had to the physical health of the operative 
before a time study is taken of her performances. 
(6) Remember that an endeavour is being made to ascertain how long 


it takes the operative to perform her operation when she is working 
normally and rhythmically. 

Such a study should be made of the performances of each girl doing the 
same operation. The rates of performances for the different girls should 
then be compared and the extreme cases (very quick or very slow) eliminated. 
After averaging the more representative results, an addition of ten per cent. 
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(this will vary according to particular circumstances), should be made to 
cover natural deficiencies such as the inability of an individual to maintain 
application continuously, and other breaks in the continuity of the perform- 
ance outside the control of the operative. This final result can then be 
reduced to the standardized rate of performance which in the case of the 
majority of operations will be inches of stitching per minute. Separate rates 
will, of course, be calculated for different types of stitching such as single 
seaming, two-needle strapping, three-needle strapping, overcasting, etc. 

The same method is used to arrive at a standard time to be allowed for 
all operations being performed throughout the factory, even for the inspec- 
tions which every garment should undergo at specified stages in the course 
of its manufacture. 

The system is made watertight if the standard times laid down for differ- 
ent operations are tied up with the system of wage payments. This is achieved 
when piece-rates are adopted and the rate allowed to each girl is adjusted 
so as to return her weekly wage for an output equal to the standard laid down 
for her operation. Excesses over the standard would be rewarded by bonuses. 
If reference to the pay sheets each week discloses that a fairly high percentage 
of the operatives in each section are earning bonuses, the standard rates of 
performance laid down are thereby proved to be reasonable. 
B.—Compilation and Verification of Standard Cost Sheets. 

When a new garment is designed, patterns and specifications of the 
materials to be used are prepared, and a sample is made under the supervision 
of the designer. 

After the garment has been made, a standard cost sheet is prepared. 
Small fractions in calculations are avoided by having the cost sheets worked 
out for one dozen garments. First, all the materials to be used in the gar- 
ment are listed in detail on the cost sheet. To ascertain the quantities which 
will be required of those materials which have to be cut, the patterns are 
laid up and measured, and the yardage calculated and entered on the cost 
sheet. To avoid having a separate cost sheet for the different sizes made 
of the same garment, yardage is calculated on the basis of the requirements 
of the middle number in the range of sizes to be produced. The materials 
are costed at the standard material prices whose calculation has been de- 
scribed above. The total material cost should be sub-totalled and an addition 
of five per cent. added to cover the small wastage which is inevitable where 
materials are cut or where small fittings have to be used. 

Next is the calculation of the number of direct labor hours required to 
make one dozen of the garment. The sample of the new garment is taken 
by an expert who prepares the manufacturing schedule. The first problem is 
to list on the manufacturing schedule details of every operation required to 
be performed in the production of the garment. The detail here is complete; 
it starts with the laying up and cutting of materials and finishes with the 
cutting of cotton ends, final examination, ironing and boxing. Great skill 
is required in deciding the sequence of operations which will ensure maxi- 
mum efficiency in production. Each operation must then be measured in 
terms of the units of the rate laid down as standard for that particular 
operation. For example, on measuring the garment it may be found that 
there are 50 inches of single seaming. If the standard rate for this operation 
is 25 inches per minute, the time required for one dozen garments will be 
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extended on the manufacturing schedule as 24 minutes. When completed, 
therefore, this schedule shows the total direct labour hours required to manu- 
facture one dozen garments. These hours are then entered on the standard 
cost sheet and extended at the direct labor rate and the factory overhead 
rate as explained earlier. 

At this stage the standard cost sheet is again sub-totalled ready for the 
addition of the general overhead percentage. For convenience it is desirable 
that the final figure on the cost sheet should include an amount for net profit 
and therefore represent the price at which the garment should be sold. But 
in view of the fact that the calculations are done by juniors, it is desirable 
that the profit percentage should be included with the general overhead per- 
centage so that the profit on the garment remains known only to the cost 
accountant. For example, if the standard general overhead rate is 30 per cent. 
of factory cost and it is desired to operate with an addition of 10 per cent. to 
total cost for net profit, then the addition to the sub-total representing factory 
cost should be 43 per cent. 

Lastly there should be added an amount to cover any royalty which has 
to be paid on the garment. The standard cost for the garment is now com- 
plete and can be submitted together with the sample to the manager and sales 
manager for their approval and the fixation of the price at which it is to be 
sold. 

The procedure involved in the preparation of the standard cost sheet 
has been described. It is the duty of the cost accountant to keep a constant 
check on the costs of all garments to ascertain actual deviations from the 
standard. Experience shows that the major cause contributing to these devia- 
tions is fluctuations in the landed costs of materials. And as this is the most 
difficult of the various component costs to check, the greater part of the 
routine in the verification of standard costs centres around material costs. 

The costing department should have detailed records regarding the costs 
and quantities of all materials purchased. In view of the special requirements 
of the costing department and the great use to which these records will be 
put, it is desirable that they should be made supplementary to the main 
material stock records which are usually kept on one of the visible card 
systems. A visible looseleaf ledger will meet the requirements admirably and 
is at the same time easily handled. A specimen leaf is shown under the 
heading Material Cost Record. (Table 1.) 

The information which would be recorded on leaves ruled as suggested 
would be as follows :— 

The first six columns would be used to record particulars of each quan- 
tity of the material received. The columns are for the most part self explan- 
atory; the second column in practice is found to obviate much confusion, 
while the sixth column helps to explain fluctuations in landed costs where 
the origin of supply has changed with consequent changes in the rate of 
Customs duty charged. In order to keep the cost accountant au fait with 
all indications of change in prices, overseas suppliers should be asked to 
furnish monthly quotations, irrespective of whether any orders are being 
placed; and such information when recorded in the quotations column proves 
invaluable when forecasts are being made. The quantity and value of the 
material consumed each quarter should be entered in the columns provided. 
Apart from the value of this information when considering purchases, it 
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furnishes an excellent basis for estimating future requirements when drawing 
up applications for import licenses. In the last column is entered the price 
at which the material is to be costed into all garments over the ensuing year. 

These records can be written up either direct from the invoices covering 
purchases, or, alternatively, the information can be extracted from the mater- 
ial stock cards. The latter way is very quick if the material stock cards are 
signalled when entries are made. 

The system outlined above provides the necessary information for calcu- 
lating the actual material cost of a garment at any time, as compared with 
the standard material cost of that garment. The cost accountant should see 
that the standard cost of every garment in the range is checked against the 
actual cost of that garment, at least every two months. The frequency of 
these checks is, of course, governed by the magnitude of the range of gar- 
ments. The method to be followed in checking a standard cost is simple. 
The standard cost sheet should be used as a guide, and the actual cost worked 
out on a calculation sheet with columns ruled for the yardages or quantities 
of materials, prices and extensions. The prices will be taken from the ma- 
terial cost records, and should be the landed cost of the last purchase of the 
material being priced. 

The next variable item affecting costs is the direct labor rate. As regards 
labor hours, it will be remembered that any deviation from the standard laid 
down for any one operation would be reflected immediately in the bonuses 
earned by the operators in that section; and since it is customary to scrutinize 
these closely each week, any deviation from the standard performance would 
be picked up at once. A marked deviation would call for an immediate 
adjustment of the standard rate of performance. It is a simple matter to 
calculate the direct labor rate for each week from the factory wages sheets; 
and if a record is kept the total hours worked each week, together with the 
total wages paid less excess overtime pay and any other necessary adjustments, 
the direct labor rate may be calculated for any period of the year. 

The actual factory and general overhead rates can be calculated each 
month from the montlhy statements prepared from the financial books. 

Then using the same direct labor hours as shown in the standard cost 
sheet, and the actual labor and overhead rates calculated as explained above, 
the actual cost of the garment may now be completed. 

The final step is the comparison of the actual cost with the standard cost 
Since this information is likely to be referred to constantly, a card should be 
kept for each garment and the costings recorded in summary form. 

A suitable ruling is shown under the heading Cost Summary Card, 
(Table II.) 

In the first column is recorded a summary of the standard cost of the 
garment. The only respect in which this information differs from that shown 
on the standard cost sheet is that the net profit on the garment is separated 
from the general overhead. These cards are, of course, treated as confidential. 
At the foot of the card a comparison is made between the costed price of 
the garment and the price at which it actually sells. If the wholesale price 
exceeds the costed price, the difference is entered in green; if it is less than 
the costed price, the difference is entered in red and a note is also made in red 
of the extent to which the price obtained for the garment fails to return profit, 
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and overhead. As and when actual costs are calculated for the garment, these 
are summarized in the successive columns provided on the card. 

The date when the cost is prepared is filled in at the top of the column 
and the rates for items, such as labor, overhead, profit and royalty are entered 
in the rate column. In this way a comparison is made between the standard 
cost and successive actual costs. If it is found that by reason of higher costs 
of production the actual costs exceed the standard cost, either steps must be 
taken to secure authority to increase the price of the garment or else it should 
be withdrawn from the range. 

To complete the system, it is necessary to keep a record of the actual 
number of each garment sold every month. The object of this is obvious. 
If a garment is not selling, it is of little consequence that such a garment 
is under-priced relative to its cost of production. 


Principles of Standard Textile Costing 


Accurate, systematic knowledge of costs necessary to efficient production. 
Essentials of a good costing system are: Simplicity and Convenience, 
Relative Product Costs, Equitable Distribution of Overhead, 

Direct Application to Sales Period, Proven 
Accuracy, and Convenient Recheck. 


By RALPH E. LOPER 
Ralph E. Loper Co., Fall River, Mass. 


Reprinted by the kind permission of The Canadian Textile Journal 

The Textile Industry has many features which, if properly utilized, make 
it possible to get more accurate costs than can be had in engineering work 
or the machine shops and at the same time to greatly reduce the clerical work 
required to maintain the system. 

In designing a costing system for a textile plant one should take full 
advantage of the fact that the processes of manufacture are continuous, that 
the order of the operations does not change and that there is a uniformity 
in the material used and in the production efficiency week after week. Any 
one coming into the textile industry from almost any other industry is certain 
to be impressed by the high degree of operating efficiency obtaining in the 
majority of textile plants. I have seen increases in output amounting to 30 
or 40 per cent in other industries attract less attention than a 5 per cent 
increase in a well-managed textile plant. Often a difference of 10 per cent 
in the production from a textile mill would mean the difference between 
profit and loss. The continuous nature of the textile processes and the fairly 
uniform results week after week make it possible to greatly simplify textile 
costing methods and at the same time to increase their accuracy. 

Costs and Profits. 

Those selling the products of textile plants frequently contend that it 
does little good to know costs accurately because they do not set the selling 
prices, but, instead, are obliged to accept the market. It is quite true that 
gray goods mills seldom have the chance to set their own prices, but they 
have a chance to choose in most markets the constructions they will make. 
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There is a real opportunity to increase the profits of a mill through cost 
data by wisely choosing the constructions to make. This can easily by dem- 
onstrated by anyone who will take the trouble to compare the market prices 
on his different constructions over a period of years. That such opportunity 
exists for mills making the most common kinds of plain goods can be shown 
by comparing the prices during the past ten years of standard prints, tobacco 
cloths, sheetings, shirtings, poplins, crepes, and other weaves which can be 
made on plain looms or to which they can be adapted. One finds that goods 
on which the market prices per pound are within one cent of each other at 
times will differ by several cents per pound at other times for periods of over 
a year. There are numerous examples of this sort and it does not require 
accurate cost data to prove that market prices do not reflect manufacturing 
cost, and that the treasurer who knows his margin of profit on each style 
has an important advantage in any market. 

The General Books and the Cost System 

The relation of the modern standard costing system to the general books 
is somewhat similar to the relation of a budget system to the general books. 

The general accounts are the most dependable source of information 
regarding expenditures during previous periods. The sales management is, 
however, much less interested in what actual costs were for the period that 
is closed than in the probable costs for the period during which sales are 
contemplated. The fact that a costing system ties in with the general books 
for the previous period is no indication that it is a safe guide for the future 
sales policy. 

With the records of the general books before one, it is well to separately 
consider each item which is to go into the cost records. If the price of fuel 
has just been reduced 20 per cent, then the amount allowed for it should be 
reduced accordingly. If an increase in tax rates has been announced, a pro- 
portional increase should be made in the allowances for these taxes, and so 
on, through the list of items. 

If the combined costs of all products will prove with the budget determ- 
ined as above and with the actual production, it is safe to believe that the 
profit indicated on each sale will be realized at the close of the period. By 
this method the costs may be said to reconcile with the general accounts, 
although they do not tie in with the general books for any historical period. 
Production Records 

Reliable production records from the manufacturing departments are 
very essential for maintaining the accuracy of a costing system. The detailed 
results from a costing system will not be more accurate than the basic in- 
formation entering into the calculations. 

To meet the requirements of the superintendent, production data must 
be available at frequent intervals and must reflect in detail the results of each 
operation. The operating department is more interested in the facts which 
affect cost than in the cost figures themselves. The agent who sells the cloth 
needs to know the final cost per yard so as to compare it with the market 
price in choosing profitable styles. It is not enough to tell the superintendent 
that the manufacturing cost of a style has increased one-eighth of a cent a 
yard. This increase may be due to low production in any department from 
the picker room to the cloth room, or it may be due to goods being above 
weight, to high cost of supplies, to an extra amount of help or to higher wage 
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rates. The superintendent must know exactly what has caused the increase 
in the cost per yard before he can take any corrective measures. Suitable 
comparative reports showing in detail for each department the changes which 
ultimately affect costs are far more useful to a superintendent than the final 
cost figures. 

Since the requirements of the production department and the sales force 
are so fundamentally different, it is well not to try to make one set of records 
serve the two purposes at the same time. In fact, it is possible if the separa- 
tion is logically carried out, to meet the requirements of both branches of 
the business much more fully and at the same time reduce the clerical work 
required to maintain the costing system. 

In doing this the costing system should be made to serve primarily the 
sales force. The superintendent can then be provided with up-to-date com- 
parative reports covering the consumption of supplies, the weight of his 
goods, the production at each process, the department payrolls, etc. If proper 
standards have been set as a guide, records of this sort will make it possible 
to discover the causes of high cost promptly, and while there is yet time to 
correct them. 

These records would be filed and later analyzed to furnish a basis for 
the development of reliable comparative costs by products. 

Distribution of Overhead. 

The majority of textile mills have made some study of their costing 
problems. Very often the superintendent has made a very reasonable distri- 
bution of the payroll. In many cases the advantage thus gained has been 


lost, however, when the distribution of supplies, salaries, depreciation, taxes, 
insurance, etc. has been attempted. 

Some treasurers contend that it is not necessary to divide the overhead 
between the weave room and the various yarn departments to get accurate 
costs by fabrics. They frequently argue that since they sell only cloth, all 
these charges must be borne by the cloth eventually so that it does not matter 
how they are distributed, so long as the correct total is included. 

By comparing the results from a number of mills where the burden has 
been correctly distributed, we find that it has a very important bearing upon 
the relative costs of styles. In mills having simple looms and making plain 
cloth the overhead charges are about as important as the weaving piece work. 
Among mills using automatic looms, the overhead charges are very oftcn 
more than twice as much as the weavers’ pay. Confusion and errors are apt 
to occur if the costing system fails to make each product bear its fair portion 
of the overhead. 

That the proper distribution of overhead is not unduly complicated nor 
difficult to understand may be shown by considering several typical items. 

Property Taxes are distributed upon the value of land, buildings and 
machinery used by each department; 

Fire Insurance on buildings and machinery is distributed upon the value 
of buildings and machinery; 

Liability Insurance upon the payrolls of departments, and 

Power Cost upon the horse-power required by each department. 


Similarly, for nearly every item of overhead there is a reasonable basis 
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for its distribution, so that each department shall bear its proper share and 
reliable machine charges may be developed wherever required. 
Essentials of a Costing System. 

Briefly stated, the points which any good costing system should cover 
include the following: 

1. The system should be simple to operate and convenient to use. The 
agent or treasurer should be able to quote on any of his styles in any raw 
material market without delay. 

2. The system must preserve the true relative cost of the various pro- 
ducts. That is, it must be free from the effects of accidents in production 
and any unusual temporary manufacturing conditions. 

3. The overhead must be distributed in such a way that each product 
will bear its equitable share. 

4. The costing system should be prophetic rather than historical. Its 
accuracy should apply to the period for which sales are contemplated and 
not to any period of the past. 

6. The costing system should furnish the management with convenient 
checks upon current actual manufacturing costs. 

Costs of Operation. 

The cost of operating such a costing system is usually less than one cent 
per one hundred yards of cloth produced. Those managements which have 
shown the best records of earnings year after year believe in the value of 
modern costing methods and use them in their plants. 

This was strikingly illustrated by a study made in 1930 by the United 
States Cotton Textile Institute. In their study they picked a representative 
list of fine goods mills and then ascertained what their earnings were in 1929 
and what the status of each was with reference to modern costing facts. This 
study showed two interesting facts. 

1. Of those mills which made money, eighty per cent were using modern 
systems of cost accounting. 

2. Of those mills which used their own home made cost system, 87 
per cent lost money. 

Control of Operating Cost. 

The standard costing system not only furnishes a reliable guide in the 
choice of profitable fabrics, but can also be used advantageously in directing 
efforts to reduce manufacturing costs. One of the first steps in developing a 
standard costing system is to establish careful budgets covering all items of 
overhead and labor, and setting up standards on speeds, production, waste, 
etc. Many mills are finding this information to be an invaluable help in 
their efforts to reduce costs. 

Unless one has the opportunity to compare costs on similar fabrics in a 
great many plants, it is hard to realize the extent to which manufacturing 
costs can be reduced without reducing the size of the employees’ pay envelope. 
It is not unusual to find differences in cost among mills in the same locality 
on the same fabric amounting to more than twice the normal profit on the 
fabric. 

That these differences can often be eliminated in comparatively short 
time by well-directed team work among the overseers may well be illustrated 
by a few typical experiences. 
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A well run New England mill which was operating at a profit at a time 
the special studies were begun, put into effect within a period of six months, 
permanent savings which on an annual basis amounted to more than a dollar 
and fifteen cents per spindle. 

Another textile mill with a long record of successful operation and 
earning a profit at the time the special studies were begun, put into effect 
within a period of twelve months, savings in excess of two dollars per 
spindle per year. Neither of these mills purchased any new machinery to 
accomplish these permanent savings. 

Several other mills which were operating less successfully and which had 
no funds available for the purchase of new machinery were able to put into 
effect within a period of twelve months savings substantially higher on a 
single shift basis than the figures mentioned above. 

The majority of mill executives would feel justified in spending as much 
as ten dollars per spindle for new machinery if they could be assured of a 
permanent saving in cost amounting to two dollars per spindle per year. 
In other words, they would consider the purchase of new machinery fully 
justified if it showed them an annual return of 20 per cent on the investment. 
Each of the above-mentioned mills received an annual return of more than 
{00 per cent upon the total cost of working out these savings and putting 
them into effect. 

Selling Costs. 

Many mills which have a modern system for ascertaining the manufactur- 
ing cost of their various products still use a uniform percentage of selling 
expense applied to all their products. If a mill produces a narrow range 
of products which are all distributed in the same manner this may give 
sufficient accuracy. 

Usually, however, it will pay to analyze this situation carefully separating 
the products into several groups and charging to each group as many direct 
items of salaries, travel expense, advertising expense, carrying charges, etc. 
as possible. After the balance of selling costs are apportioned equitably, it 
may prove a real surprise to see how much selling costs differ between the 
verious lines of products and between different channels for distributing the 
same product. ; 

A costing system is not a system of management. It is not a substitute 
for good trading ability or foresight, but if it is properly designed and the 
cost figures are reduced to compact convenient form, the system will pay its 
way many times over and will leave the management much more time in 
which to study markets, search out profitable lines, and handle the many 
other important problems which claim attention. 

Address delivered before The Textile Society of Canada, Eastern Di- 
vision, at the Mount Royal Hotel, February 7th, 1942. 














EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


Canadian Society of Cost Accountants and 


Industrial Engineers 
EXAMINATION — FUNDAMENTALS OF COST ACCOUNTING 
Wednesday, 22nd April, 1942, 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF COST ACCOUNTING 
Marks: 
1. The Morton Manufacturing Company maintains a system of 
16 Perpetual Inventories in respest of its raw material stores. 
(a) Define ‘Perpetual Inventory.” 
(b) Outline the procedure which would be followed in the operation 
of such a system. 
(c) Discuss briefly its advantages and disadvantages. 
2. The Brantford Steel Co. divides its factory into four product- 
24 ive departments, (1) Melting and Pouring, (2) Molding, (3) Core- 
making, and (4) Cleaning and Grinding. 
Charges to the factory for the year ending December 31st, 1941, 


are as follows: 


Direct Materials: 


Miektinig: atic POUrisi gis. iisseice.ccyccasevtacaczaanseastarecons $ 24,000.00 
PYROS EGER ae este ps sczcctecceaea ts raihete ae cass nel erage teenth eee reee 8,000.00 
Gone iain a Sino eas ipiassc esac ee 10,000.00 
Cleaning. andl: Griaithe «26.5 Necccsisciaccsss cssieneen 12,000.00 


$ 54,000.00 
Direct Labor: 


WO hii: atich” POUCH Bs siccSleias cs ceeetvin chaaateieas $ 12,000.00 

1 OVE fo aera ener REAPER My errr tra reer ee h trcreyc 14,400.00 

Core-making, sii.ki.jeie Jeeat eae eat 6,000.00 

Cheaiiira aiid Getty oc sac <ceccesccinccetevecctecsvinetse 15,600.00 

48,000.00 
Taxes (Machinery and Equipment $144.00; 

Factoty Buthding, $298:00)) 5.2. .c<ccccecceccnceocenesess 432.00 
Compensation Insurance Direct Labor only 720.00 
Indirect Labor: 

Melting and PoOuring: ....:<...icccssscscciscncecisssuecee) 900000 

DUNG GLEAN Be ecg ce daca desatennadeniensvcneaiseeacecy mace ane 3,500.00 

GONe MAING coerce tiie. taireeanideneutaies 1,100.00 

Cleaning and Grinding ...................ccccscsesssseeeee 3600.00 


———-_ 17,200.00 
Supplies Used: 


Melina: atic “POWs  52..52..:s.cccsavecncaerree 600.00 
1 4 3 CT ae ORs Net Om Ree ree AR mE DN re 540.00 
RGR NERA sc cicc conve skvsdcssecceaaens sexta seccanngtantaeness 2,200.00 
Gleatieice atid CeGtn pi cise ccccscesesan ds trtvcateeocnees 1,700.00 


— 5,040.00 
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Raters ences Seis cans seccSeactcnabwuriaes taaeianchoiataaesvasvonecaoeiores teat oe 1,500.00 
1 ETRE Cc a Es «| aa ARO ee RI 1,080.00 
Depreciation On PactoOry Badings: sci. cvésiscsccssscossscsscsxssanseeesss 792.00 
Depreciation on Machinery and Equipment ..................008 800.00 

$129,564.00 


Other information available includes the following: 


Value of Direct Horse 
Floor Machinery Labor Machine Power 
Department Space and Equip. Hours Hours Rating 
Melting and 
Pouring ..... 450 sq.ft. $2,000.00 24,000 hrs. 10,000hrs. 10 
Molding ............... 450 sq. ft. 500.00 30,000 hrs. 6,000 hrs. 5 
Core-Making ........ 900 sq. ft. 2,500.00 12,000 hrs. 14,000hrs. 10 
Cleaning and 
Grinding ..........1800 sq. ft. 3,000.00 36,000 hrs. 20,000hrs. 25 





3600 sq.ft. $8,000.00 102,000hrs. 50,000hrs. 50 

(a) Prepare a burden distribution sheet and show in detail the manu- 
facturing expense apportioned to each department — specify bases 
of distribution used. 

(b) Manufacturing expense is applied to production by rates estab- 
lished separately for each department. Determine departmental 
rates for distribution to production. For purposes of illustration 
determine rates for each of the four departments on a different 
basis. 

3. (a) Explain the principle of the Control of the Cost Records by 

the General Ledger. 

(b) Give the entries for the following on both the General Ledger 
and the Cost Records. 
(a) Materials purchased on credit and placed in 


RR ee ce eee gr ta Ere ee Leet ete $ 24,320.00 
(b) Materials issued’from stores: 
DD ieGt Materials: .i.c65.ccsc.ccasebdseenaccecsdeses 18,060.00 
Hos ey ret dae 0) 21 Tac) | Sh ee 4,900.00 
(c) Scrap Materials recovered from Factory and 
SOURCE PEAR E EOS ois ccestececsoscvstsoshapearsseseczotancceseshocss 930.00 
(d) Adjustment of stores inventory shortage on 
physical verification of inventory .............:0:00 360.00 
(e) Total wages earned: 
MR OE 6656292 ris asaaosevsscsestisc ees 16,770.00 
TGIRBCE EAD OL iccccsccucescions scctscsecsvecaveassse 3,950.00 
Ey OS SN ees cack ccc vces2asevsensiueds casncisieoronees onc cstv ene 19,400.00 
(g) Manufacturing Expenses incurred ..............00.. 13,090.00 


(h) Manufacturing Expense applied to production 14,100.00 

4. The Halifax Electric Company manufactured a small unit des- 

ignated as XB2, which they retailed at $11.50 net. A review of the 

trial balance as at December 31st, 1941 revealed the following account 
balances for the year: 
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Raw Materials: Purchases i.iiic:caisiinscccsccccscccsesscrvecdevs $ 161,920.00 
Duty on purchases of raw materials ............006 450.00 
Direct Labor payroll pase q..2i:s-<<s.cicasescescessreresns . 90,657.00 
Salesmen’s Commissions and Salaries ................. 78,479.00 
Power and Light BACUQE cacao cciccamaicrgcteeiors 6,947.00 
Rent: (34, Factory; 34 Of tee) <2c.ccctcccciceccescsccsccttss 3,600.00 
Indirect Labor . ~ EOS eee cs 12,094.00 
Manufacturing Expense and Supplies ................ 28,478.00 
Travelling Expenses PA MeS EL TIMOR! Rete 21,966.00 
Outward Freight sirecaneeen aarneenreeeeeran 3,907.00 
Ohificers” Salasies qcc:c.cecsscccescicccacses ee eT re 25,000.00 
So) Se eee eee eee SR ee Beret yore 512,865.50 
Interest and Bank Chaeges: sccccicccctessectscseesasntsteess 200.00 
OER ICE Be OIE iss 52s ecueceocaga cosas ices ae ecaeaes tees 24,778.50 
Cash discounts allowed on sales ............cc:ceecceeeees 2,530.00 
Cash discounts received on purchases ............000 1,472.00 


Other information disclosed as at the same date was as 


follows: 


Direct labor accrued but unpaid: ..2..::.c.ccccsciceesssccsesesecceease | Ege 
Depreciation on machinery and plant equipment ............ 5,100.00 
Inventory records disclosed the following: 

Raw materials, Jam. 1, 19Gb co cicccccceisccccectvccscscsssosnccrecccgssccogee Spe 
Raw materiale Blee. Sip BOGE. ccccevendicadicsckcsictcancscicecarsseeseens 11,650.00 
Work in Process: 

1020: unfinished ‘units, Jan. 1; 1941 ....02ic.-cdecesesscestascessese 3,794.00 
Work in Process: 

1239 unfinished units; Dec: 31. 1942 20... .ccccccccccssssscecsocs 6,047.00 
Finished Goods: 

3160 completed units, Jan. 1, 1941 0.0... eeeeeees .. 22,436.00 
Finished Goods: 

2561 completed units, Dec: 31, 1940 «.sc..<-cccscstdisscvesssce “saceeed Paste 


Prepare: 
(1) Statement of manufacturing — for the year ended Dec. 31, 1941. 
(2) Statement of Trading, Profit and Loss for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1941. 
(3) Computation of: 
(a) Number of units produced. 
(b) Unit cost of production for the year. 
(c) Amount of finished goods inventory, Dec. 31, 1941, assum- 
ing that unit production costs remain constant. 


EXAMINATION—INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION and MANAGEMENT 
Thursday, April 23rd, 1942, 8 to 10 p.m. 


1. Deal briefly with three matters to be taken into consideration when a 
decision is to be made whether to establish a new plant near the power 
supply but at some distance from the source of raw materials, or vice versa. 

2. What advantage does the straight line “mass production” method of 
manufacturing have over intermittent operations? 
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3. If you were asked for your opinion as to the location to be chosen 
and the type of construction and layout to be adopted for an aircraft manu- 
facturing and assembly plant, what would your advice be? 

4. The term “Welfare activities” is in fairly common use nowadays. 
(a) What do you understand it to mean? (b) Indicate whether or not you 
are in favor of the developments to which the expression applies, giving your 
reasons. 

5. Sketch a chart in such a way as to illustrate what is meant by the 
term “chain of responsibility.” 

6. At Ist January 1942 the A.B.C. Company had $2,000.00 in the Bank 
and Accounts Receivable due to it of $15,000.00. It owed $5,000.00 to trade 
creditors and $3,000.00 for Income Taxes due 30th Aprii. It expects that its 
Sales for the period to 30th April will be: January, $15,000.00; February, 
$20,000.00; March, $14,000.00; April, $12,000.00, and experience has shown 
that collections are 50% in the month following that in which a Sale is 
made, 30% in the month following that and the balance in the third month 
The Accounts Receivable at Ist January represent all December sales ($10,- 
000.00) and $5,000.00 left over from November. The amount due to trade 
creditors is payable in January. Uncompleted purchase orders show that 
payments for raw material will be due as to $8,000.00 in January, $7,000.00 
in February, $7,000.00 in March and $3,000.00 in April. It is anticipated that 
other disbursements will be: Wages $2,000.00 per month; other manufactur- 
ing expenses $1,500.00 per month and administrative and selling $1,000.00 
per month. The concern contemplates a modest expansion programme esti- 
mated to cost $10,000.00 for which the funds will be required in April. 

In order to establish whether funds will be available for that purpose, 
you are requested to prepare a cash budget for the period 1st January to 30th 
April, showing changes in the position month by month. 

7. Outline the functions of (a) a Job Card and (b) a Material Requisi- 


tion. 


EXAMINATION — ADVANCED COST ACCOUNTING 
Monday, 27th April, 1942, 6.00 p.m. to 10.00 p.m. 


Marks: 
1. Periodic examination of a Cost System in operation is recom- 
12. mended. 
(a) What advantages would accrue from such examination? 
(b) What particular points should such examination cover? 
2. The Canadian Production Co. determines its Standard Costs 
18 for Material and Labor on Job AR 158 on the following basis: 
1,600 pieces Material X94 at 52 cents ........... cece $ 832.00 
450 pieces Material Z312 at 18 cents ...... 81.00 
840 Man hours — Class A at 70 cents 588.00 
670 Man hours — Class B at 50 cents oe 335.00 
Actual Material and Labor used to complete this job were as 





follows: 
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1,660 pieces Material X 94 at 55 cents 
440 pieces Material Z312 at 20 cents 
800 Man Hours — Class A at 71 cents 
650 Man Hours Class B at 54 cents 
Required: 
(a) Cost, (b) Price, and (c) Quantity Ratios for both 

1. Materials and 

2. Labor. 

3. The Frontenac Corporation wishes to revise its system of 

20 Budgetary Control to include a Variable (Flexible) Budget of Manu- 
facturing Expense, and you have been asked to draw up a plan of 
operation for this Variable Expense Budget. 

Expenses are to be grouped on the basis of responsibility, and ac- 
counts are to be arranged and numbererd so that details may be co- 
ordinated with Departmental Budgets, and with a Master Budget 
for the Factory. 

I. Outline, briefly, the operation of the Variable Budget system, 
including the steps to be taken (a) to set up the original esti- 
mates, and the Basic Budget Sheets for different production 
levels, and (b) to record the budgeted and actual expenditure 
and budget variances each month. 

II. Submit the form designed to record the monthly expense per- 
formance of Dept. X with sufficient information to indicate 
the manner in which it is to be used. 

4. The Burton Manufacturing Co. has been operating a process 

20 cost system. The plant consists of eight productive departments, and 
manufactures five products, each of which is made up of certain units 
processed in the respective production departments. 

The following table gives the average cost per unit in each de- 
partment as determined by the process cost system during 1941, and 
states the number of units of production from each department that 
enters into each complete product. 


No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 


Units Units Units Units Units 
Department Unit Cost Alpha Beta Gamma _ Delta Kappa 
Gleaning. «......:... $7.20 l hee 4 3 2 
MEIN ons ossssccciss: 2.40 Woes 10 l oe 3 
POSRING: .cscc.cc0... .96 l he +t 
Shaping  ....6.:50... my 7 6 2 9 l 10 
GHOGING: ..<.<... 3.60 7 ae rere 7 2 
Trimming ......... 1.68 is 6 aes 2 2 
Winding .......... E32 l ss3 6 2 
Finishing .......... 5.16 2. ees tees cas 6 


On January Ist, 1942, the company discontinued its process cost 
system, and decided to apportion the cost over the various products 
by means of weighted averages — the lowest product cost to be taken 
as one point, with other products valued in proportion. The costs 
as determined in 1941 were to be used as a basis in determining the 
weighted averages for 1942. 
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The quantity of each product manufactured in the first quarter 
of 1942 was as follows: 


Units of Product 


PIN Scien asvhsungatsupsedvinciasiny aunkasaansenstaneaheseas ; 1,368 
I a cae sacuicxuniesceash sid sbtaieasancdésxvenrssaiem ueeoreneas 2,196 
Gamma ee ee en ee 780 
es edipesasrmaa sais seein Bae MOIS a9 2,796 
PN dc scscice casearscan is staan easmaseaaassaerenicoes 1,464 


The total cost of this production was $393,297.00 
Required: 

(a) Statement showing the cost per complete unit of product for 
the year 1941. 

(b) The weighted average of each product in points as determined 
for use in 1942. 

(c) The total number of points of each product produced in the 
first quarter of 1942. 

(d) The apportionment of the total cost of the first quarter of 1942 
over the various products. 

5. The Books of the McKenna Company Limited showed the 


following balances as at January Ist, 1942. 
NSBNID avis 55 csscsinksawentsenel $ 30,000.00 Capital Stock ..............$105,000.00 
Machinery ................. 75,000.00 

$105,000.00 $105,000.00 

The Company manufactures to order one product only — desig 
nated as Unit XK472. 

The Company operates a Standadr Cost System, carrying invent- 
ories of Stores at Actual Costs and Inventories of Work in Process, and 
Finished Goods at Standard Cost. Selling and Administrative Expense 
is applied to arrive at Total Cost to Make and Sell. 

The Standard Cost Sheet for 1,000 units XK 472 was as follows: 
Copper: — 13.800 4S. at LOC: . sicsscesssessesecsssssseteasvensprescasronree 2520800 
ie RE I ic cosmo tnesaucnaneminnne 378.00 
Steel SRNR RE oA scat ease sine acancen eaotency eae Nerers 384.00 
Direct Labor — SAGO howrs at $1.00) wsccsciccccccckicecelecsctcssacdess 5,400.00 
Indirect Labor ES 20 GUES At SOC cs feed coccceeneascccdenccbvcave 1,188.00 
Fixed Charges 5,400 hours at 42c . 2,268.00 





$ 11,826.00 


Selling and Administrative Expenses: 


Fe RT yc EST | a) | 2th an i oa a ne eS 2,160.00 

SU Spa te ee roe ear Oe eave UR RTE A EEF $ 13,986.00 
Transactions for the month of January were as follows: 

1. Purchased on Credit, 15,000 Ibs. copper at 16c ............ $ 2,400.00 

2. Purchased on Credit, 6,000 Ibs. zinc at 7¢ ........ceecceeees 420.00 

3. Purchased on Credit, 9.000 Ibs. steel at 4¢ .....000000..0. : 360.00 


4. Direct Labor Payroll, paid in cash, 4,800 hrs. at $1.00 4,800.00 
5. Indirect Labor Payroll, paid in cash, 1,200 hrs. at $1.00 1,200.00 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


6. Fixed Charges, through reserves and accruals, 4,800 


hrs: at 40¢ ....... seb Scab sURer ee teaceeeane here a aad Se cage eee 1,920.00 
7. Selling and Administrative Expenses, paid in cash, per 

order sold, $1.00 ; alae dusihaisacinien taphcadeaieee aaa 2,400.00 
8. Production — 1,000 units 
9. Sales 1,000 units (2,400 orders): 

“‘Botal Selliag (Bite@:csiccckisretemirccioe aires 15,000.00 


10. No Inventories remained as at January 31st. 
Required: 

(a) Journal entries for all transactions, including variances, as- 
suming that variance entries are made as charges are made to 
work-in-process. 

(b) Trial Balance as at January 31st, 1942. 

(c) Manufacturing, Trading, and Profit and Loss Statements for 
the month of January, 1942, assuming that variances are ad- 
justed to respective items in the statements to convert stand- 
ard costs to actual. 

(d) Balance Sheet, as at January 31st, 1942. 


EXAMINATION — FIRST YEAR ACCOUNTING 
Wednesday, April 29th, 1942, Time 6.00 to 10.00 p.m. 


Marks: 

15 1. A manufacturing concern purchased a machine for $15,000.00. 
The estimated useful life of the machine is 3 years, and the estimated 
residual value at the end of 3 years is $1,000.00. 

Instead of making the usual entries, only, for depreciation, the 
company decides to build up a sinking fund to amount of $14,000.00 
in three years in order to have funds earmarked for replacement. 
The amount set aside each year is $4,529.43 which, with interest ac- 
cumulations at 3% per annum, will provide the $14,000.00 required. 

Assuming that the machine was purchased on January 1, 1942, 
and the entries are made and funds set aside on December 31 in each 
of the 3 years and also that the investment earns 3%, make the entries 
necessary, including those for interest accumulations and the Reserve. 

Assuming that the old machine realizes $1,000.00 on December 
31, 1944, make the entries to record the writing off of the old machine, 
the realization of the sinking fund investment, and the purchase of a 
new machine for $15,000.00. 


15 2.— 
A and B 
Balance Sheet — March 31, 1942 
Assets Liabilities and Equity 
Cash . Seviwsitesccge 2000000 Accounts Payable ............$ 16,000.00 
Accounts Receivable ...... 30,000.00 Bills Payable «.s<cc..sccevcieces 14,000.00 
Bills Receivable ............... 20,000.00 Mortgage Payable .......... 40,000.00 
Stock - Inventories .......... 50,000.00 A=: COBRA cscs ccveriviie 135,000.00 
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COST AND MANAGEMENT 





BORPRCRLD 25 hcsh cea vavvees teu dadee . 15,000.00 BS) FB RAIE AD fenccscth a toceeeecees 100,000.00 
BUMGINGS: sccciscisscscssssccsscs, 80;000:00 
Plant and Machinery ...... 100,000.00 

$305,000.00 $305,000.00 


The above is the substance of the balance sheet of A and B, 
manufacturers, who share profits and losses in the proportions of 6 
and 4 respectively. 

The firm has agreed to sell its undertaking for $255,000.00 to The 
X Company Ltd., payment to be made in 5% Preferred Shares ($100.00 
each) in the company. 

The company also issued 1,000 common shares without par value 
at $25.00 for cash and of the credit therefrom $20.00 is to be recorded 
as Capital and the remainder as Distributable Surplus. 

A further 100 shares of common were issued at $15.00 a share 
to cover Organization (Preliminary) Expense and of the credit for 
the consideration received for these shares $10.00 a share is recorded 
as capital. A further amount of Organization Expense, $500.00, was 
paid in cash 

Assuming that the company will open a new set of books: 

(a) Make entries (Journal form will be accepted in all cases) to close 
the books of the firm. 

(b) Make entries necessary to open the books of the company. 

(c) Prepare, in proper form, the Balance Sheet of The X Company 


~~ 


Ltd. as after giving effect to the opening entries. 
55 3. The fiscal year of The Manufacturing Company Ltd. covers 
the period May 1 to April 30. 
(a) From the information submitted, prepare Manufacturing, Trading, 
Profit and Loss and Appropriation Accounts and a Balance Sheet 
as at April 30, 1942. 
TRIAL BALANCE 
April 30, 1942 
DEBIT BALANCES 





Cash on Hand .. sbildeetasensy Le eT 4,000.00 
Accounts Receivable .............. tl hae eats tas Reals nin 60,000.00 
CE ESOT CEASISE SASS ORE DR EE SE AEE RAPE aT ? 75,000.00 
Inventories, May 1, 1941: 

Finished Goods .... bts chanblnss van hives aasteeneamucteale eeaes , 50,000.00 

Work in Process ......... ee 40,000.00 

Raw Material .. ; : SuceieacateRa ues es 60,000.00 
Purchases - Raw Material it ccanmntedece mienicerte te 253,000.00 
Purchases - Finished Goods , Secehde ab eat! 15,000.00 
Purchases - Factory Supplies : peabacuas 7,000.00 
Freight and Duty: 

On Raw Material .... Sod Sot ansiacae eats idacueal ies aulaticomc es 20,000.00 

Ra MEN SRN oe Cs 2. Scacieléss asta cantavckesachaubseseneleGes 2,000.00 
Returned Sales and ANOWances? .cic.ccsccssissssscecssecseescscasaedesies 4,000.00 


RRO R EAN RR OR oe yi So cox 72 cue oe asssinralas ep aaionvvew eo aus eceaeaoane 1,000.00 
DO RG AERO EE 5 foc oci oes sc cxsainoes es sivaeeacyasccusans aia can sae ates 89,000.00 
REO S RRR ooh oo casvsns cnt synsuaivaneasaspacten \opasontnmene eas 14,500.00 











EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


TBAMES = BAGROR Yes socccccsssicictess tek cto Ee EE 
Taxes - General Office 
Rivguitari Gy <A CU EG acca ca ces ctacescsvcntacistacseactseerreaanneceudeeees 





Institaneé:-- General! Ofte 20.5.0. dcctigscd. cers ae eee 
POWER: <=: BAGUOR ss ekccci dec csisarccceSectctea Gab teveemgutii ase ee 
PSIG = A ACU ORY 8. oo siysizca cast visa costa tepeeeesa ths area tataeee eee 
Eipiye - General: OMe oi. 0i:.cczedcscveececdctaxcesnsseeenccssenseneetaen 
PRG Abi SACU ac ccwa cay yas sacs cxeccass cous bessavenst areagaaneee tas tena nee 
Feat: = General O Wier. oo. ciscesccteiesseccquekeen 
RED BERS: =. BA CEODY issicescavsssoanscnsvoestecccaspyatecsstak emcoseveeaseteeneaa 
SaANICS = PAGUORY 2 ccc cca ctvens ssvavscccentssieetiencearrmsnereeeeate 
Salaries: = General: Otte ec icciscccsovtices acd cadssasered sactconoectecees , 
Salaries - Salesmen ...... ; 





Factory! Ex peise os: bccisscnccssued cecatcectseotiveeeaste ni nanteeeteeeans 
ER PORSES. SALOSIMOEN i ciicsascasecdecees lids Rexgdexcgstvertenenelecenene 
General Exnensé.- Omice).. cid cqitetescsseecussesaa rican 
INAV GRENS ER 5 sion ccs sn cknatavsctcsteascvestatecdenstzete sicsssmrioriaceeatereetem 
BiG ee PENS ok og as rear eatacscshirevcueey xceesreerades era 
Cash BISCOUnts: AOWER <c.ccsxcccscsssacesccassscastccstsecassaetatasscecaes 
Bai IG OSB wet ceccrseceucusseavsoasestece ee ase WA 
BORE RR EO LOSE ssc: scons cjeccgsceesn eee BS eclanseeeee 
Loss on Sale of Fixed Assets 





BRU an io cosvzstuntvee chive cavaaiseeeas sdtcu tou iuen eae masta peeeeee cane 
ERGs 29) = BAGUORGS «sev ccisicssecssssaycdseavicusoree aesvetonttene canes 
Bu tualebigutrs:: =) OURICO: 5. ois cai sScicduccsesschvtsecncratenzencaeataeeena 
Phanit diel WMEAGHING£ yo. 65 cocecccccccesssevsscevsestarisxcvscennuatseeuinrartegs 
Oi Ce Bees Din Oi oe ics toss sisstees Rien ete 
BIGIEGORY: “BENT GRAE sos ciesexcccccececedececnccesssxconsdunvaesteeeeneOlemmieees 
CO DUAN CUS a ais Haciteiiccsacuuacicsisassacsvnkquesomtns dtetpesn dette oa 
RUGS = isecencnanccessctcicevecaccvautassevsducdadasetenceequaueatsuenaceseqetreseneecee™ 
Sinlsine Bund Investment 5 csiscccicceesscticscassieaseceanceeccrensmaoeteces 
COOGEE Sacco vearecactieves cde cee Rea ee 
Organization Expense ....... : 





| PCA RCTS Be 3 O01 0 Ca an ne epee Ren OReeM ce WME ate ee Decne? 
Subscription = Prelerted ......<.cccccesccccscccsestoserssacsessteoeenel 
SD Ct 2 | 5 ol ane ee oe aR REE DRC RR De PERE, RESP OR ers Erber e = 


8,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,300.00 
300.00 
15,000.00 
500.00 
200.00 
4,000.00 
500.00 
12,000.00 
25,000.00 
40,000.00 
20,000.00 
15,000.00 
10,000.00 
8,000.00 
17,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,300.00 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 
150,000.00 
230,000.00 
12,000.00 
260,000.00 
7,000.00 
14,000.00 
6,000.00 
30,000.00 
80,000.00 
25,000.00 
4,000.00 
2,000.00 
40,000.00 
20,000.00 


$ 1,767,600.00 


Bisel: Chevelle isos icsccicdedccviadce tee ees ae $ 
LEP) TSR) LO MRR OP REAR SPR BE eB ry ROT EERE Te perches heer tenet 
Bills under Discount 
Returned Purchases - 
ACCOURES: BAVA icscisiashecccinateccsnrcciee cesta ncccriareaedesece 
Bethlss Paiva BiG vz. -ccbvsvecsivcssaies caseccvcecosasvasqtevsspuoceustectaueaetaecaueatogen 
SCS chee cdsteccusccxceesivenccatavavensetis us congas tevasninegt tiara ea te 
Sethe aN), ccscessccassexsaccsnscucsctassueveccepvisessscastecstancenteee anette 
Cash SeOUts EGG OO os ccisdsscadecs Kiccesetesrcdscsoeeeemeneneer 
Rests RECOV Ge occ 32d sc escl sae Nake recent ees 
Pekegesk Path et OO Se isos ocsdevec eaves cd rac eetigheee 





5,000.00 
25,000.00 
15,000.00 

3,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,000.00 

674,000.00 

2,000.00 

3,000.00 

2,300.00 

2,000.00 











COST AND MANAGEMENT 





ee rahe Tel gs Le fcke 2 [-:) «oa oes eee ae, Samper 4,000.00 

Reserves for Depreciation: 
RR IDEMUIIOS -—ACLO EY 5.5505 555ai'u cds alessapacshisudedinsabasteceueaxcaethwes 22,000.00 
DOS R LOR ES ON CO osc cucctetls caccisavensptes QUE acienertesteueton 4,000.00 
Plant and Machinery ... 60,000.00 
Oe ON ANNIE 0 hes daiSevcaeivcusissusivis Siomseenke relays 3,000.00 
BOP ORY. EOIN 55d ci ssai nts ansisasvsasens Cezasendacapninectanvesors 7,000.00 
RMN a aN all aah toatl Sait ee Roe 1,000.00 

MARINA RUUREES IN 05 o ug ah sss cus aea causa Vbasuto vaca ceucsical auiumestececeteenettks 2,000.00 


Bonds - 5% 150,000.00 


Capital Stock: 





G9o Pretetted = “Subscrihed © s.ssccsisccisscossabenchdceoesestsonsceneons 300,000.00 
Common - Authorized 18,000 shares without par value. 

Issued and fully paid, 12,000 shares .............:e:sceceeeee 150,000.00 
BDEGEPI Ue UE INS ccs so cncaccsecssndsatoversocheversus Conhunsdosccsas tees 50,000.00 
Capital Surpins-— Realized. sé. cicssts assess cxsssscaxcainssenseascoosass 25,000.00 
Capital Surplus from Revaluation of Fixed Assets .......... 30,000.00 
ROP eae UTR ORO sr oases ocsvsien Go sx cise Capi ca os oearse ma ae ase iecemtabink 75,000.00 
Sinking Fund Reserve: ...:.50:.:.sssssssssrvsceees sr ecsseoato pa tiasetteeonk cet 76,500.00 
Sinking Fund Surplus .......... ude sasuhocavedvles tea seeeea eevee secapeaaanens 1,500.00 
IRUODSOR MALE GT LOMIS osc) ccasscns atv csdisassenciobtevaooune avai 30,300.00 


$ 1,767,600.00 

Inventories, April 30, 1942, were: Finished Goods $55,150.00; 
Work in Process $50,000.00; Raw Material $65,000.00; Factory Sup- 
plies $2,000.00. 

There are Direct Wages Unpaid $1,000.00 and Power $1,000.00. 

Unexpired Insurance, Factory, $300.00. 

Provide for Depreciation as follows: In Buildings 24%; In Plant 
and Machinery 10%; In Delivery Equipment 20%; In Containers 20%; 
and in Office Equipment 10%. 

Write 10% off the Patents. 

Included in Plant and Machinery are machines costing $20,000.00 
which are fully depreciated but which are still being used. Manufac- 
ture is to be charged with depreciation in these machines as usual, and 
you will set up the credit against this part of the charge as you con- 
sider appropriate. 

Of the depreciation in delivery equipment, one-half is to be 
treated as a factory charge, and the remainder as a Selling Expense. 

Write off the Bad Debts and add $500.00 to the Reserve for Bad 
Debts. 

Of the advertising, $2,000.00 represents material that will be used 
in the next fiscal period. 

The bonds were outstanding throughout the year. 

Write $200.00 off the Discount on Bonds. 

Write off $2,000.00 of the Organization Expense. 

The annual instalment to the Sinking Fund is $4,000.00. The 
interest earned has been added to the investment and the annual in- 
stalment will be paid in May, 1942. On the basis of estimates, the 
interest earned should have been $2,200.00. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


Make the necessary appropriations relative to the sinking fund, 
and also any adjustment necessary to cover the shortage in interest 
earned in relation to estimates. 

Provide for Dominion Income Tax. 

Dividends at the rate attached to the Preferred shares on the 
amount paid up only, and of $1.00 a share on the Common shares 
have been declared and will be paid in May, 1942. Provide for these. 

The Containers Out are used in shipping goods, have been charged 
to customers, and are returnable. 

Of Rents Receivable, $300.00 has been received in advance on 
account of the next fiscal period. 

Of the Loss from Sale of Fixed Assets, $3,000.00 represents the 
amount below appraised value realized from sale and the remainder is 
a loss on assets that had not been included in the appraisal. 

Of the Bank Interest, $1,000.00 is on loans that were fairly 
constant throughout the year, while the remainder is the charge on 
purely seasonal loans. 

Add $30,000.00 to the General Reserve. 

The total of Accounts Receivable, including the charge for con- 
tainers, was $62,000.00 which is offset by $2,000.00 of credit balances 
in the customers’ ledger for payments received in advance of deliveries 
of goods not yet shipped or charged. 

On the other hand, the total of the credits in the Accounts Pay- 
able Ledger was $28,000.00 which is offset by charges for payments, 
under contracts for material, in advance of deliveries, $3,000.00. 

The Factory Supplies include oil, waste, and other items necessary 
in the factory operations but which are not direct materials. The 
amount used is thus part of the factory overhead expenses. 

(b) State reason for your treatment of the depreciation charges rel- 
ative to machines already fully depreciated. 

(Note: Credit marks will be given on the basis of part completion of 

this problem if not wholly completed). 

4. The “A” Manufacturing Company Ltd. with head office at 
Montreal has a branch at Hamilton, Ontario. 

Goods are supplied to the branch, at cost, by the head office which 
pays the branch expenses, while all branch cash is remitted to the 
head office. 

The branch keeps its own records, prepares its own operating 
accounts, and sends reports to the head office covering operations and 
its Own assets. 

From information submitted by the branch and other information 
relative to the head office, prepare: 

(a) The operating accounts of the Branch: 

(b) The Head Office account in the Branch Books, and the Branch 
Account in the Head Office Books after taking into account the 
profit or loss of the branch: 

(c) A Consolidated Balance Sheet of the company, i.e., of the business 
as a whole as at December 31, 1941. 

Consideration will be given to the form of the Balance Sheet. 

The Branch reports reveal: 
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Sales on account 1941 .......... 


COST AND MANAGEMENT 


Bi detcoaepens save cndonesaeesavegectars $104,000.00 


MINN REIN oo ia dccsaiccscdcccttvsacessecacseosssunerenmne tes neees 800.00 
Other Allowances to Customers ................sssccsesssees 400.00 
Cash Received on Customers’ Accounts .............000+ 106,000.00 
Re CAO Macnee sia haba Sevan Seda esbene ramet ae snakes inertia’ 30,000.00 
Stock - Inventory, January 1; 1941. scsc.:..cccsccsscecee0s 18,800.00 
Stock - Inventory, December 31, 1941 ou... eee 21,600.00 
EYE D1 OS Boe Ny a OE Se oe re Cer ee? 600.00 
Goods Supplied by Head Office .............cccccscsseeeeeees 98,000.00 
EE TSS, SES eee ee cee Renee nee ane ERE OPEL Cohen 2,400.00 
MNES EMER cc cca x acocess cuces<3sxskses aoe eos aca akc 600.00 
reteral- Bx penses Paid... :....cccccccesencssnnsodesnsssasoncssnesces 4,200.00 
AOE. 1 SE eee OE POO ST A 14,000.00 
Accounts Receivable - January 1, 1941 0... 25,200.00 
Accounts Receivable - December 31, 1941 ............ 21,400.00 


The Trial Balance of the Head Office at December 31, 1941, 
before taking up the branch profit was: 
The “A” Manufacturing Company Ltd. 
TRIAL BALANCE 
December 31, 1941 


Debit Balances 


Bank - On Deposit ........ $ 16,800.00 
Accounts Receivable ...... 20,000.00 
Bills Receivable .............. 10,000.00 
Stock - Inventory ............ 42,000.00 
TOS Sse ae I San 15,000.00 
TUS a a 30,000.00 
Plant and Machinery ...... 52,600.00 
Hamilton Branch ............ 27,200.00 


i. 


te 





$213,600.00 


Credit Balances 
Accounts Payable ...........6 14,000.00 


Bills Payarie sc scccscssissccsccse 10,000.00 
ARE OGIS isos kssassesstcccnss 20,000.00 
Mortgage Payable _...... 18,000.00 


129,000.00 
22,600.00 


Capital Stock 
Unappropriated Profits .. 


$213,600.00 


(d) What entries should be made and in whose books would they be 


made if: 


(i) Goods supplied by the. Head Office to the branch were in 
transit at the end of the year? 
(ii) Cash remitted by the pranch was in transit at the end of 


the year? 


(e) Make the entry in the branch books after its net profit is determ- 
ined, and the head office entry to take up the profit. 


EXAMINATION — BOOKKEEPING 
Thursday, April 30th, 1942, 6.00 to 10.00 p.m. 
(a) What do you understand by the term, “Double Entry Bookkeeping?” 
(b) State the difference between Double and Single Entry Bookkeeping. 


(a) State what is meant by Assets. 
(b) Liabilities. 
(c) Proprietorship. 
(d) Balance Sheet. 
(e) Profit and Loss Statement. 
(f) Trial Balance. 


Give three examples. 


Give three examples. 














to 


A op Ww 


10. 


iM. 
2. 


(a) 


(b 


— 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


What is meant by, 

The Accounting Equation. 
Record the following transactions in the accounting equation with- 
out any division of either of the three elements to show the kind of 
asset or liability. 
Robert Thompson invested $1,000.00 cash in a furniture repair and 
upholstering shop. 
Equipment was purchased for $300.00, cash. 
A bank loan for $400.00 was secured. 
Purchased office furniture for $300.00 on account. 
Mr. Thompson withdrew $200.00 cash from the business for his 
personal use. 
Purchased a building for $1,500.00 of which $300.00 was paid in 
cash and three $400.00 notes payable were given for the balance. 
Purchased a second hand delivery truck for $600.00 on account. 
Paid one of the $400.00 notes given in payment for the building 
purchased (in question 6). 
Sold one third of the office furniture purchased in (4) for $100.00 
cash. 
Paid $200.00 on the delivery truck purchased in (7). 
Gave a thirty day not payable on the account incurred in (4). 
Mr. Thompson had for his personal use a typewriter valued at 
$100.00. He decided to turn this over to the shop for use there. 
Explain the purpose of the books of original entry, “Returned Pur- 
chases and Allowances” and ‘Returned Sales and Allowances’, also 
the posting from these to the Ledger and the meaning of the Ledger 
Accounts with the above titles. Tell why the totals of the above 
books of original entry are posted to the debit or credit side of the 
accounts whichever the case may be. 
Outline fully but concisely what you understand by the term, “De- 
preciation” and explain why it is necessary that provision should be 
made for this each year in closing the accounts and preparing the 
financial statements. 
Should repairs be charged to Profit and Loss in additionl to the 
provision for depreciation? Give reasons. 
What do you understand by accrued assets, accrued liabilities and 
deferred charges? How, if at all, would it affect our statement of 
profit and loss for the year and the balance sheet if we do not bring 
these into the accounts before preparing the statements ? 
During the year 1940 wages amounting to $9,000.00 were paid and 
charged into Wages account, the last pay day being in December 
1940. Since that date employees had earned $120.00 which will 
be paid in January 1941. 
Show the Wages Account with a balance of $9,000.00 and raise the 
necessary entries to record the earned but unpaid and unrecorded 
wages and to close the Wages account; also the entries, if any, you 
would make on January 31, 1941 on starting the work of the new 
year. Wages were paid on January 10, 1941 amounting to $500.00. 
When these have been brought into the Wages account, what will 
the balance in the account then represent? 
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HANDISET 
FORMS 


As shown in the sketches, Handiset 
Forms are  multi-copy business 
forms, with fresh, inexpensive car- 
,0n paper already interleaved. Come 
i unit sets with carbons and forms 
.iued at stub. 


After typing or writing, the forms 
and carbons are snapped apart— 
carbons remain affixed to stub— 
torms loose. Copies which require 
idditions or extensions may be left 
with carbons affixed—for subsequent 

ping or writing. Fingers ne\ 
touch carbons. Used for typed 

cords in any typewriter, billing 
machine, accounting machine or 
tabulator—-or for handwritten rec- 
ords, loose or in books. Eliminates 
ill carbon stuffing, jiggling in align- 
ment and unshuffling. 






LA” 
INDIVIDUAL COPIES 
CAN BE REMOVED 


Ze iy 
je " 


q j 

io a - 
PARTS OF SET CANS 
BE SEPARATED as 






“SHORT CARBONS 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
LIMITED 
52-56 SPADINA AVENUE 
TORONTO - - ONTARIO 








MEMBERS’ 
FEES 


As we rapidly approach 
the end of our fiscal year 
there are still some out- 
standing fees not yet paid. 
May we urge all members 
to see that current fees are 
paid immediately in order 
that we may close our 
books as soon after April 
30th as possible, and thus 
save the Society time and 


money. 
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Cost and Industrial Accountants 


There is no time like the present to commence preparations 
for the spring examinations in Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Cost Accounting and Business Organization and Manage- 
ment, held by the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants 
and Industrial Engineers. The Shaw course will prepare 
you for these examinations and a postcard will quickly 
obtain complete information. 


PREPARE NOW 
DO NOT DELAY 
Write 
SHAW SCHOOLS LIMITED 
BAY AND CHARLES STREETS 
Toronto 








and try 
THE SHAW WAY 
THE SURE WAY 














ADVERTISERS 


THIS PUBLICATION IS MAILED MONTHLY TO ApP- 
PROXIMATELY ONE THOUSAND MEMBERS AND 
SUBSCRIBERS CONSISTING OF BUSINESS EXECU- 
TIVES, ACCOUNTANTS, COST ACCOUNTANTS, OF- 
FICE MANAGERS, ETC. IN SHORT TO THOSE YOU 
DESIRE TO REACH. ADVERTISING RATES WILL BE 
SENT ON REQUEST AND ENQUIRIES SHOULD BE 
ADDRESSED TO 


The Secretary, 


Canadian Society of Cost Accountants & Industrial 
Engineers, 


600 MacKay Building, 


66 King Street East, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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ATTENTION 


From time to time we receive requests from our 


Western Chapters to have Eastern members who may be 


siting the West, call our hecoiians there. Any mem- 


ber who can hapters and is willing to do 
so will be 1, but members who merely 
wish to pay a courtesy call will receive a royal welcome. 


Remember the fellows out West are far away from Head- 


quarters, and a visit on your part when in the vicinity 


will do a lot to help them. 











Situation Wanted 


Married man, age forty-five, with a long experience in Cost and Industrial 


Accounting, desires position. Has experience as Secretary-Treasurer as well 
Now resident in Montreal vicinity 


Apply Box 75, “Cost 


as Chief Accountant and Cost Accountant. 


but is anxious for position of authority in any locality. 


and Management.” 





Buy 
WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS 


Regularly 























